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Hamlet.— Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 

Poltmius. — My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 

Hamlet. 
i 

This year opened very gloomily for the theatrical 
managers. The Standard Theatre was burned, only 
a month after the burning of the Windsor. One 
American play, two English plays, and three French 
plays failed dismally. The public, having no holiday 
pantomimes to attract them, devoted their evenings 
to social pleasures. Moreover, the weather was 
miserably unpropitious. 

However, " when things are at the worst they some- 
times mend," and, as soon as" the holiday's were over, 
the theatres began to be better attended. By that 
strange topsy-turvyism peculiar to the profession, the 
most silly and inartistic entertainment in the city, 
" Orpheus and Eurydice," at the new Bijou, was re- 
ported to be turning away money. The feat was 
actually performed by Lawrence Barrett, with 
" Francesca da Rimini," at the Grand Opera House. 
Now, when one theatre turns away money, you may 
be sure -that the other theatres pick up some of it. 

Nobody regarded the destruction of the Standard 
Theatre as a loss either to the public or the profes- 
sion. It had been tried and found wanting as to any 
other form of entertainment than Sullivan and 
Gilbert's "Pinafore" operas. So, when the news 
arrived that Sullivan and Gilbert's new opera, "The 
Princess Ida," had failed at the Savoy Theatre, Lon- 
don, everybody felt that the Standard, having fulfilled 
its mission, had departed, most appropriately, like a 
true missionary, in the flames. 

The Standard was built as a variety theatre, and 
called the Eagle. It failed to attract the public, and 
drifted into a house of call for stars and combinations 
of the second or third class. Then Manager Hender- 
son, who had made a fortune by furnishing amuse- 
, ments to the soldiers, at Pittsburg, during the War, 
leased it, and tried to regenerate it by engaging a 
good company and producing new plays. 

Among other dramas, Manager Henderson brought 
out one which was said to.be written by William M. 
Evarts. The only intrinsic evidence of this authorship 
was the length of the play. Mr. Evarts never ad- 
mitted that he wrote it; but, then, he never denied 
the story. Let it stand as the only bit of romance in 
the short life of the Standard Theatre. 
; All sorts of shows having failed there, Manager 
Henderson was so discouraged that, when a young 
man named Duff brought him " Pinafore," which was 
then running, without making any sensation, in Lon- 
don and in Boston, he refused to speculate in the 
production, but was willing to let the theatre for a 
fixed sum per week. The bargain was closed, and, 
with a very poor cast, and in the midst of a terrible 
snowstorm, " Pinafore" entered on its extraordinary 
success. 

When the theatre came back into his hands, Mana- 
ger Henderson arranged with D'Oyley Carte, of Lon- 
don, for the production of more operas by Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and thereafter the season at the Standard 
consisted of five profitable months of Sullivan and 
Gilbert, two losing months with other attractions, and 
two monfhs of subletting to travelling organizations. 

The charm was broken when D'Oyley Carte at- 
tempted to import operas which were successful in, 
London, but were not written by Gilbert and Sullivan ; 
one after another, these failed lamentably. Then the 
house was sublet to Messrs. Brooks and Dickson, 
theatrical speculators, who wanted to use it to adver- 
tise the plays which they had purchased for the pro- 
1 vincial market. But, even as a brickpile, the 
Standard was a failure, and, luckily for all con- 
cerned, it was destroyed at Christmastide, before the 
evening audience had assembled . 

* # 
* 

Among the half dozen plays which failed about the 
holiday time, " An American Wife," at Wallack's, 
deserves to be remembered, because it was an Ameri- 
can play, because it was written by Judge Barrett and 
his wife (who have had a correspondence through the 
^ newspapers about it), and because its failure origi- 
nated a curious controversy. 

Mr. Wallack has managed a New York theatre for 
over thirty years, and has never yet produced an 



American play — I do not mean a play written by an 
American — successfully. It required no small pluck, 
therefore, on the part of the Veteran to decide to 
accept Judge Barrett's comedy ; but he did it 
bravely ; touched up the piece with his own skilful 
hand, and gave it the best cast his company could 
furnish. 

Judge Barrett has since protested that he did not 
approve of Mr. Wallack's alterations, and was not 
allowed to direct the rehearsals. The time to protest 
was before the play was acted ; but just then, I have 
no doubt, Judge Barrett felt very grateful to Mr. 
Wallack for working up his play and would have 
been the first to acknowledge his own inexperience as 
a stage-manager. 

I saw " An American Wife" on the first night, and 
predicted its total failure, not because it had been 
altered, or was badly stage-managed, or was ineffi- 
ciently acted, but simply because it was not dramatic. 
With the best intentions in the world, Judge Barrett 
had written, not a play, but a lecture on divorce. 
The lecture was cut up into dialogue ; but this only 
altered its form, not its matter. 

An American heiress had married a French count, 
who took her to Paris, lived on her money, and was 
unfaithful to her, as a package of love-letters from 
" Marie" showed. Thereupon she ran away, with her 
child, and sought refuge with her friends on the 
Hudson. Her husband followed her and ordered her 
to return to Paris with him or give up the child. 

By this time the wife had found herself beloved by, 
and on the point of being in love with, a young 
American lawyer, very wretchedly impersonated by 
Osmond Tearle. ' To him she appealed to save her 
from her unloved husband. Instead of doing so, he 
proceeded to propound to her the New York laws in 
regard to husband and wife. 

First, he assured the poor, weeping woman that 
she could not obtain a judicial separation, because 
her husband had never beaten, nor threatened to beat, 
her. Second, she could not obtain a divorce, because 
the love-letters of " Marie" were not legai proof of 
her husband's infidelity. Third, she could not obtain 
an order giving her the custody of the child, because 
the husband had not forfeited his legal rights. 

" What, then, am I to do ?" cried the poor wife. 
A dramatist would have answered that question with 
a sensational idea, an ingenious device or an heroic 
remedy. Sardou would have made a great play out 
of the answer. But here Judge Barrett broke down — 
and so did his namby-pamby hero, the American 
lawyer. He had stated his problem accurately ; but 
he did not know how to solve it according to the laws 
of the State or the stage. 

Instead of some bold plot or clever evasion, the play 
then dribbled away into improbabilities and impossi- 
bilities. It was discovered that the count had com- 
mitted bigamy with " Marie," and, when he was ac- 
cused of this crime, he offered to go away and commit 
suicide so that his widow might marry the young 
lawyer. " You have seen how a Frenchman _can live ; 
perhaps you will soon learn how a Frenchman can 
die !" were his parting words. Do you wonder, now, 
why the play failed ? 

All the principal actors and actresses in "An 
American Wife" were English, except John Gilbert, 
who is more English than any of the others. The 
question was raised as to whether the play would not 
have had a better chance if the cast had been Ameri- 
can. I think that it might have been better acted ; 
but it would not have succeeded, no matter how it 
was cast. Why ? Because there was nothing in it to 
act. 

Since then, " Old Heads and Young Hearts" has 
been revived at Wallack's with some success, and a 
new American comedy, called "Aunt Ann," has 
been mysteriously advertised by the story that it was 
accidentally discovered by Arthur Wallack in an old 
box, without the name of the author. 

Well, such discoveries have occurred ; but, under 
the circumstances, I think that the new play ought to 
be called " The Mistletoe Bough." 
* * 

The event 01 iast month was Mrs. Langtry's return 
in what she called " a new play, " entitled " Peril." 
This turned out to be Sardou's„old play, " Nos In- 
times," which has been translated and adapted half a 
dozen times before, under different titles, and was pro- 
duced at Wallack's old theatre as " Bosom Friends." 



The two London scribblers who sold this old play 
to Mrs. Langtry did not even give her the advantage 
of a new title ; for " Peril " had been used by Bartley 
Campbell, in 1871, for an original drama, and heat 
once sued out an injunction against the further in- 
fringement of his copyright. 

" Nos Intimes" is a satirical comedy with one very 
sensational, scene. A young wife has been flirting 
with a young officer, her elderly husband's friend. 
Mistaking her coquetry, and finding himself alone in 
the house with her, the officer locks the door and 
window, tears down the bellrope and chases the lady 
around the chairs and tables. A knock at the door 
saves her, and the ruffian jumps from the balcony. 
Nothing comes of this assault afterward. The wife 
resolves to flirt only with her husband ; the officer 
sails away to India. The scene is a veritable tempest 
in a tea-cup comedy. 

Mrs. Langtry as the wife looked very pretty in four 
lovely costumes, by Doucet, of Paris, whose style 
seems to be elegant simplicity. I did not hear any- 
body praise her acting ; but the ladies, and even the 
gentlemen, were in raptures over her dresses. Mr. 
Coghlan made a frigid and indifferent lover, except in 
the assault scene, when he was too brutally violent. 
The rest of the company require no notice, with the 
exception of J. W. Pigott, the hsphew of the Ex- 
aminer of Plays in London, who • did a capital char- 
acter sketch of a selfish old fribble, in the style of Mr. 
Hare. 

I put the case as mildly as possible when I say that 
" Peril," or whatever it may now be called, is an un- 
pleasant play for ladies and gentlemen to witness. 
The assault scene, which is simply indescribable, 
ought never to be acted.. Mrs. Langtry ought to 
recognize this fact without waiting to be told of it. 

The audience, on the first night, was very large 
and fashionable ; the performance very unequal and 
unsatisfactory. The special engagement of Mr. 
Coghlan appeared to disturb the other actors, who 
forgot their lines, spoiled each other's situations, and 
behaved like amateurs. They performed better after- 
ward ; but the suspicion grows upon me that the most 
of them really are amateurs. 

To follow Mrs. Langtry's three weeks, the farcical 
comedy called "Confusion," which has been running 
for over a hundred nights at the London Vaudeville, 
is underlined, with Harry Dixey as the star. Harry 
Dixey is a very funny comedian of the variety school, 
and has made a hit in this comedy at Boston. 

* * 
* 

The success of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, which is 
just as great at Chicago and throughout the West as 
at New York and Boston, has been emphasized by the 
. artistic failure of Edwin Booth, at the Star Theatre, 
and unquestioned save by The London Standard, 
which appears to have been misled by its American 
agent. 

Mr. Booth has degenerated in his personal appear- 
ance and in his style of acting. He has lost his grace- 
ful figure and his refined face, and- his manner upon 
the stage has become slovenly and indifferent. This 
is the more to be regretted because he is undoubtedly 
the foremost representative of the American stage and 
because comparisons between him and Mr. Irving are 
inevitable. 

But, worse than all, the company .and the stage- 
management of Mr. Booth's season are to those of Mr. 
Irving as a satyr to Hyperion. The public, with the 
charming performances of Mr. Irving and his asso- 
ciates fresh in their minds, were disappointed by stage- 
settings which would have been disgracefuLin a barn, 
and by the acting of a company whom — with the ex- 
ception of Eben Plympton — it would be a compliment 
to call barn-stormers. 

In effect, Mr. Booth has ceded the leadership of the 
American stage to Lawrence Barrett, who is an ear- 
nest disciple of the Irving school and has recently won 
fame and fortune byA>resenting Boker's tragedy,- 
" Francesca da RiminT," in accordance with the 
Irving methods. 

This is a dramatic revolution, the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated and the effects of 
which will be far-reaching. The result of it, at pres- 
ent, is that the supremacy of Mr. Irving is as firmly 
established and as generally acknowledged in this 
country as in England. 

A high compliment to Miss Ellen Terry has been 
paid by Miss Emma Latham, of San Francisco, who 
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has leased the Star Theatre for a month because she 
looks like Miss Terry, and is announced to appear as 
Constance in "The Love Chase," supported by the 
disengaged members of the Wallack troupe. 

I suppose that imitation really is the sincerest flat- 
tery ; the proverb says so, and proverbs are concen- 
trated wisdom. But, at this writing, I have not seen 
Miss Latham and cannot say whether her resemblance 
to Miss Terry extends further than her tousled hair 
and eccentric costumes. 



John T. Raymond has a new comic character, at 
last, in a piece written for him by David Lloyd of The 
Tribune, called " For Congress." It is General 
Josiah Limber, and is brimful of satirical fun and 
political allusions. It suits Mr. Raymond quite as 
well as Colonel Sellers, and that is saying a great 
deal. 

Having secured this character, Mr. Raymond must 
now have a play built up around it. " For Congress" 
is not a play in any sense of the word. There is 
nothing of it except Mr. Raymond's part ; but that is 
excellent. Stephen Fiske. 



JKnsiral JfrnillFton* 



" The night shall be filled with music. 1 ' 

— Longfellow. 

The fall and winter season of Italian opera in New 
York has come to a close. Mr. Abbey's song-birds 
have already departed, and Mr. Mapleson's aviary is 
on the move, if not quite out of hearing yet. In no 
city in the world has so much music been listened to, 
and so much money expended, and never has so large 
an amount been lost in so brief a period. Without 
taking into account the outlay for the new opera- 
house— a good half of which will never be recovered 
— and without considering the hundred and odd thou- 
sand dollars expended on scenery and dresses at the 
uptown house, which remain the property of the stock- 
holders, but would not bring, if sold, ten per cent of 
their original cost, we should estimate the losses en- 
tailed by the difference between the expenses of " run- 
ning" the performances and the receipts, at the two 
theatres, at about $125,000. The operatic whistle is a 
tolerably expensive toy, whether stockholders or man- 
agers pay for it. 

*** 

There would be no occasion for any one to grieve 
over this lavish expenditure, if it had borne fruit. Un- 
luckily, it has done nothing of the sort. The new 
opera house is a bigger place than the Academy, but, 
regarded as an adornment to the metropolis, it is a 
failure, and, acoustically, it is inferior to the older 
establishment. The presence of two opera companies 
has introduced to the public no new singers of emi- 
nence — except perhaps Mme. Sembrich— and only one 
fresh opera has been brought out in the course of 
about eighty representations. The opposing forces 
have been so nicely balanced (for, in lyric enterprises, 
managerial cleverness with a moderate bank account 
will achieve as much, if not more, than a long purse 
handled by an inexperienced investor) that each is as 
badly off as the other. The skill has been wholly 
upon Mr. Mapleson's side, and the money upon Mr. 
Abbey's. Both parties have suffered terribly, but the 
recovery of the plethoric individual will be much 
slower than that of his famished rival, who, accus- 
tomed as he is to the gilded misery of an impresario's 
life, " en a vu bien d'autres." 



There has been much to admire in the perform- 
ances at the two opera houses, but no event has oc- 
curred that will efface from the recollection of opera- 
goers the most brilliant achievements of the past. To 
the management of the new theatre is due the praise 
of presenting to American audiences the latest Euro- 
pean lyric novelty. We refer to Ponchielli's "La 
Gioconda," which had its first hearing in the United 
States three weeks ago. The choice was the best that 
could have been made, although the impression 
wrought by "La Gioconda" was scarcely profound. 
" Le Roi de Lahore" is the only work, besides " La 
Gioconda," that has met recently with anything like 
popularity in Europe, and even were M. Lassalle and 



the Parisian stage attire of the opera secured for its 
American production, we question it an American 
audience would care to sit it out. Under the circum- 
stances, then, Ponchielli's masterpiece was what the 
public required. That "La Gioconda" was some- 
what of a disappointment was not exactly the fault of 
the impresario, save in respect of Mme. Nilsson's 
inability to fill the leading r6le. When Mr. Abbey 
determined to produce Ponchielli's opera, he ought to 
have engaged Mme. Durand, whose acting and sing- 
ing contributed largely to its impressiveness in Lon- 
don. But Mr. Abbey did not engage Mme. Durand, 
nor any dramatic prima donna, and depended upon 
Mme. Nilsson to carry the representation through. 

*** - 
The new opera, to describe it briefly, is a lurid 
Italian melodrama, written for an actress of great 
force, and set to music ' by a musician of a virile tem- 
perament, with an occasional aspiration to poetry, and 
thoroughly versed in all the secrets of modern instru- 
mentation. Ponchielli, unhappily, has little or no 
creative power, and whether too honest to set aside 
his individuality in an effort to be thought original, or 
loo poor in inventiveness, his writing seldom rises 
above the plane of straightforward dramatic music. 
His melodies', with a few exceptions, take the shape of 
the simple progressions any musician would happen 
upon if intrusted with a well-defined subject requiring 
notes to emphasize the text, and his orchestration, 
while it is" clear and muscular, is never distinguished 
by wonderful tone-color. There are two charming 
numbers in the score. One is the romance of La 
Cieca, and the other the air allotted to the tenor in the 
second act. There are also some forcible measures 
in the duet between the two women, in act the second, 
and some of the ensembles are cleverly worked up. 
But, as a whole, " La Gioconda" is to be set down as 
a melodrama with a running accompaniment, rather 
than as an opera in. the sense attached to the word by 
English and American dilettanti. The genius of 
Verdi was needed to make Boito's libretto subordinate 

to the music. 

* * 
* 

THEj>resence of Mme. Durand or of a real dramatic 
soprano would have rendered " La Gioconda" much 
more eloquent. Mme. Nilsson was quite unequal to 
the heroine's part: The poetic temperament of this 
artist is capitally suited to such characters as Marga- 
rita, Elsa and Mignon, but completely at variance 
with the warrnth and breadth of such a passion as La 
Gioconda' s. Nor is the voice of the songstress of the 
desirable quality. It is neither warm nor vibrant, and 
the prettinesses of her style are out of place in the out- 
bursts of the would-be inamorata of Enzo. In the duet 
with Laura, Mme. Fursch-Madi, who, as an artist) 
stands far below Mme. Nilsson, won an easy victory 
over the latter, mainly through the richness and power 
of her voice. The cast, in other respects, was pass- 
able. Signor Stagno sang Enzo's numbers fairly well, 
but, from a histrionic standpoint, " walked through" 
the part. Signor Del Puente gave abundant effect to 
the personage of Barnaba, but painted the spy in alto- 
gether too cheerful colors. What Mme. Fursch-Madi 
accomplished was accomplished through the medium 
of her voice, for the Belgian nature of this prima 
donna is not prone to over-excitement. And the vol- 
ume of Mme. Scalchi's tones endowed La Cieca with 
all necessary prominence. " La' Gioconda" was su- 
perbly placed upon the stage. The Venice depicted 
was rather the Venice of Canaletto than the city of 
Ziem — a fact to be mentioned with commendation. 

* * 
* 

About thirteen of the old operas were brought forth 
at the Metropolitan during the season. There were 
more people behind the footlights and in the orchestra 
than were ever gotten together on similar occasions, 
but nothing phenomenal was achieved, either by the 
soloists or the masses. The only popular success 
recorded was won by Mme. Sembrich. Though the 
new soprano acuto cannot, to use the conventional 
term, " draw a house," she has more than once car- 
ried away her audiences by vocal pyrotechnics of a 
very brilliant nature. Mme. Sembrich has as yet lit- 
tle feeling, and her tones are deficient in the sympa- 
thetic quality distinguishing Mme. Gerster's, but 
her upper notes are of great metallic glitter and 
strength, and her execution is marvellously rapid, 
fluent, and precise. Her best role has been Lucia, but 



she has been listened to, besides, in " II Barbiere," 
in which she won much applause, and in " La Son- 
nambula" and " Rigoletto." Where heart is re- 
quired, Mme. Sembrich's performances fall short of 
the mark. But in all the works she has appeared in, 
some one point has been reached at which her fiorituri 
have compelled a whirlwind of applause. Had Mme. 
Sembrich been the only high soprano in America, 
this season.she might have established her reputation. 
Mme. Gerster's feats, however, provoked compari- 
son, and the verdict has been unfavorable, thus far, 
to the stranger. Still, of Mr. Abbey's new acqui- 
sitions, she alone has attracted attention. Signor 
Stagno is a tenor of the explosive school, with b.ut a 
shadow of his former voice, except when the tones 
above the tenor staff are called into requisition. He 
has been borne with, and nothing more. The few 
opportunities Mme. Trebelli has been accorded have 
shown her to be an artist of experience, with a well- 
worn voice and little personal or vocal charm. Good 
work has been done 1 by the other performers, but none 
of the new-comers will be mourned for after they have 
departed. It is a sad commentary upon somebody's- 
management that M. Capoul, after having gambolled 
about in " Barbe Bleue," should have been the lead- 
ing tenor on some of the most notable occasions of the 

season. 

* * 

* 

Mr. Mapleson brought out no new works during 
his occupancy of the Academy of Music, and although, 
to do him justice, there was very little cry over his 
new singers, there proved to be still less wool in the 
texture of his goods. But he had a very tower of 
strength in three of his artists — Mme. Patti) Mme. 
Gerster, and Signor Arditi. Probably very few spec- 
tators in an average audience quite realize how great 
a songstress Mme, Patti is. The judgment of the 
few, however, sways the opinion of the majority, and 
between the delight which the least cultivated listener 
must derive from Mme Patti "s singing, and the feeling 
that no one could without reason enjoy such a world- 
wide-reputation as the lady possesses; all unite to do 
her homage. Mme. Patti's voice is not, in truth, the 
voice that enchanted one in former years. ,It has lost 
its honeyed sweetness and some of its brilliancy, and 
the higher tones are no longer within her reach. On 
the other hand, it has become richer in the medium 
and more powerful, while its faultless evenness is still 
its conspicuous excellence. The art of the songstress 
has, if anything, become more perfect. As regards 
firmness and surety of attack, faultlessness of intona- 
tion, the power of swelling or decreasing the volume 
of sound by the. nicest gradations, and a mastery of 
ornament the present generation is not likely to hear 
anything approaching it in beauty or finish. There 
are portions of every opera in which the strongest 
characteristics of Mme. Patti's style may be detected, 
but in none of the heavier works in the representation 
of which she has taken part are they as apparent as in 
scores of the lighter order. To know Mme. Patti at 
her best, one should hear her in "II Barbiere," in 
"L'Elisire" or in "Crispino." In the brisk action 
and comic scenes of these and kindred productions 
her. talent as an actress always asserts itself, and her 
singing, whatever the difficulties of her r6le, is as free 
and bright as the song of a bird. 



Mme. Gerster, who has made vast progress, both 
as a singer and an actress, since her. first visit to 
America, has also proved a drawing card of great 
value. The sympathetic quality of her voice — to use 
a hackneyed expression, but one for which there is no 
equivalent — has much weight with an audience, but 
the improvement in the prima donna's execution has 
been duly put to her credit by the cognoscenti. 
Among Mme. Gerster's most notablejefforts, this sea- 
son, has been her Adina in "L'Elisire d'Amore." 
It was very nearly as admirable as anything Mme. 
Patti has achieved, with the more youthful sweetness 
and ring of the voice " en plus." Against her half a 
dozen successes her critics have to set down one fail- 
ure — a portrayal of Margarita in Gounod's " Faust," 
to which she is neither suited by temperament, voice, 
nor skill as an actress. By the time she will have 
grown into the role, we shall miss her Adina and her 
Amina. Just now, we are content to forego her 
Margarita — and shall be, for a few years more. 

Lorenzo. 



